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multitude, how -neat foevf? lK* aS you pleafe ’ this 
of adding to £ o°r bri„t hi m £ n0t °f J ot the power 
exhauftible flock of number X r * he e " d ot th , e in ‘ 

asTrfaStvtohir ^ int ° fuch 

SS 

3- I o degrade ; to deprive of power or dio-nity.^ ^ 

^ Who feeks 

* 0 leffcn thee, againft his purpofe ferves 
i otnanifeft the more thy might. Milton’s Par. Loft . 
bt Eaul chofe to magnify his office, when ill men confpired 

T Vfc - , Atterbury Sermons. 

niffied T ° Sr ° W kfS; t0 fllrink; t0 be dimi ' 

All government may be efteemed to grow ftrong or weak, 
as the general opinion in thofe that govern is feen to Men or 
increale. f 

The objeaion /#« very much, and comes to no more 
than this, there was one witnefs of no good reputation. 

j , A , Attcrbury’s Sermons. 

** SS . ER - « d J- A barbarous corruption of lefts, formed by the 
vulgai from the habit of terminating comparatives in er ■, 
afterwarus adopted by poets, and then by writers of profe. 

What great defpite doth fortune to thee bear. 

Thus lowly to abafe thy beauty bright. 

That it fhould not deface all other lejfer li^ht. Fa. Du. 

It is the lejfer blot, modefty finds, 

Women to change their fhapes than men their minds. 

Shakefpeare’s Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
The mountains, and higher parts of the earth, grow lejfer 
and lejfer from age to age : fometimes the roots of them are 
weakened by fubt'erraneous fires, and fometimes tumbled 
by earthquakes into thofe caverns that are under them. 

Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 
Cam, after the murder of his brother, cries out, Every 
man that findeth me fhall Hay me. By the fame reafon may 
a man, in the ftate of nature, punifh the lejjer breaches of 
that Jaw. Locke. 

Any heat whatfoever promotes the afcent of mineral mat¬ 
ter, but more efpeeially of that which is fubtile, and is con- 
fcquently moveable more eafily, and with a lejjer power. 

Woodward’s Natural Hiftory. 

The larger here, and there the lejfer lambs, 

The nevv-fall’n young herd bleating for their dams. Pope. 

Le'sser. adv. [formed by corruption from lefs.] 

Some fay he’s mad,; others, that lejfer hate him. 

Do call it valiant fury. ' Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

Le'sses. n.f [laifjees, French.] The dung of beafts left on the 
ground. 

LE'SSCN. n.f. [leron, French; leCtio, Latin.] 

1. Any thing read or repeated to a teacher, in order to im¬ 
provement. 

I but repeat that lejfon 

Which I have learn’d from thee. Denham’s Sophy. 

2. Precept; notion inculcated. 

This days enfample hath this lejfon dear 
Deep written in my heart with iron pen, 

That blifs may not abide in ftate of mortal men. Fa. ftfu. 
Be not jealous over the wife of thy bofom, and teach her 
not an evil lejfon againft thyfelf. Eccluf. ix. i. 

3. Portions of fcripture read in divine fervice. 

Notwithftanding fo eminent properties, whereof lejfons are 
happily deftitute; yet lejfons being free from fome inconve¬ 
niences whereunto fermons are more fubjeef, they may, in 
this refpecft, no lefs take, than in other they mult give the 
hand which betokeneth pre-eminence. Hooker, b. v. 

4. Tune pricked for an inftrument. 

Thofe good laws were like good lejfons fet for a flute out of 
tune ; of which lejfons little ufe can be made, till the flute be 
made fit to be played on. Davies on Ireland. 

5. A rating lecture. 

She would give her a lejfon for walking lo late, that fhould 
make her keep within doors for one fortnight. Sidney. 

To Le'sson. v. a. [from the noun.] To teach; to inftrudt. 

Even in kind love, I do conjure thee, 

To lejfon me.. Shakefp. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

Well haft thou lejfon’cl us, this fhall we do. Sbakejp. 
Children fhould be feafoned betimes, and lejfoned into a 
contempt and deteftation of this vice. L'EJlrange’s Fables . 

Lessor, n.f. One who lets any thing to farm, or otherwiie, 
by leafe. 

Lords of the world have but for life their leafe. 

And that too, if the leJJor pleafe, muft ceafe. Denham. 
If he demiles the glebe to a layman, the tenant muft pay 


let 

jefoal. tithes vicar, and the great tithes to the 

Lest, conj .jf™1 the adjeaive leaJlA That mV'* P ^ m ~ 
Forty ftripes he may (five him onA 
ftouM exceed, then * 

Kmg Luitprand brought hither the rm-nc / n • eUt ' xxv * 
jl,ve P a dev b « oftooXb 

long out of whofe midft there rifeth a thWrf o f f 
fame hangeth a fail; to this engine, termed a /,’/? d *“ , the 
tie one end of their boulter f„ « • j le J iera ‘h they 

Ihore fillelh the fail, and KUfrnAth T'T fr ° m the 
lea, which, after the refpile of fo^e o Urs is b r lter mt ° * he 
by a cord fattened at the nearer end * "V a S ain 

To LET. «. ». [laetan, Saxon!] 

1. To allow; to fufter; to permit. 

he, let be your ftrife and doubt. Fairf 
ere there is a certainty and an uncertaintv let t-hp 7 * 
certainty go, and hold to that which is certain' w T 

On the croud he caft a furious look P ' *"***■ 

And wither’d all their ftrength before he fpoke • 

Back on your lives, let be, faid he, my prey, ’ 

And let my vengeance take the deftin’d way. Brvden 
Remember me; (peak, Raymond, will you let him? 
Shall he remember Leonora. Vryden'l sffiTiar 
We muft not let go manifeft truths, becaufe we cC 
anfwcr all queftions about them. q n- 

At fixei ’ his thoL 'S hts ' ntent, y on one thing, foasto 
take but little notice of the fucceffion of ideas in his mi„d 

H ? ut of hbS account a good part of that duration. Luke 
. A lolut ‘ 01 > of mercury in aqua fortis being poured uDon 
iron, copper, tin, or lead, diffolves the metal, and let!me 
the mercury Newton't Op,iL 

2. A fign of the optative meod ufed before the firft and imne- 
rative before the third perfon. Before the firft perfon finguiat 
it fignifies refolution; fixed purpofe, or ardent wifh. 

Let me die with the Philiftines. Judm 

Here is her pidure : let me fee ; I think, J ■. 

If I had fuch a tire, this face of mine 
Were full as lovely as in this of her’s. Shnhfpean. 

3. Before the firft perlon plural, let implies exhortation 

Rife; let us go. ^ ? .z 

4. Before the third perfon, fingular or plural, let implies per- 
miffion or precept. 

Let the foldiers feize him for one of the aflaflinates. Dryd. 

5. Before a thing in the paffive voice, let implies command. 

Let not the objeds which ought to be contiguous be fepa* 
rated, and let thofe which ought to be feparated be appa¬ 
rently fo to us; but let this be done by a final! and pleafing 
difference. . Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 

6. Let has an infinitive mood after it without the particle to. 

But one fubmiffive word which you let fall. 

Will make him in good humour with us all. Dryden. 
The feventh year thou ffialt let it reft, and lie ftill. ' Exod. 

7. To leave. 

They did me too much injury. 

That ever faid I hearken’d for your death. 

If it were fo, I might hav? let alone, 

Th’ infulting hand of Douglas over you. Shakefpeare. 
The publick outrages of a deftioying tyranny are but 
childifh appetites, let alone till they are grown ungovern¬ 
able. L’Eftrange’s Fables. 

Lei me alone to accufe him afterwards. Dryd. Sp. Friar. 
This is of 110 ufe, and had been better let alone: he is 
fain to refolve all into prefent pofleffion. Locke. 

Neftor, do not let us alone till you have ftiortened our 
necks, and reduced them to their antient ftandard. Jddifn. 

This notion might be let alone and defpifed as a piece of 
harmlefs unintelligible enthufiafm. Rogers’s Sermons . 

8. To more than permit. 

There’s a letter for you, Sir, if your name be Horatio, as 
I am let to know it is. * Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

9. To put to hire ; to grant to a tenant. 

Solomon had a vineyard at Baal Hamon; he let the vine - 
yard unto keepers. Cant. viii. ii- 

Nothing deadens fo much the compofition of a pi&ure, as 
figures which appertain not to the fubject: we may call them 
figures to be let. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 

She let her fecond floor to a very genteel youngifli man. 

Tat/er, N°. 88. 

A law was enabled, prohibiting all bifhops, and other ec- 
clefiaftieal corporations, from letting their lands for above the 
term of twenty years. _ _ Swift. 

10. To fuffer any thing to take a courfe which requires no im- 
pulfive violence. 

She let them down by a cord through the window. Jof 
Launch out into the deep, and let down your nets for a 
draught. Luh v ' x +' 


or trees 
forth gum 
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Lei down thy pitcher, I pray thee, that I ^ 

My heart finks in me while I hear him fpeak. 

And every flacken’d fibre drops its hold ; 

Like nature letting down the fprings of life: 

So much the name of father awes me ftill. Dryden. 

From this point of the ftory, the poet is let down to h,s 
traditional poverty. , Pf / M? ™ Homer. 

You muft let it down, that is, make it fofter by temper- 
• n T j t Moron’s Mechanical ExercijeSi 

11 To permit to take any ftate or courfe. 

Finding an eaie in not underftanding, he let loole his 
thoughts wholly to pleafure. . Sidney y b. in 

Ut reafon teach impoffibility in any thing, and the will of 
man doth let it go. _ Hooker , b. 1. 

The beginning of ftrife is as when one lettetb out water. 

D Prov. xvii. 14. 

As terebration doth meliorate fruit, fo doth pricking vines 
2s after they be of fome growth, and thereby letting 
r gum or tears. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

And if I knew which way to do’t, 

Your honour fafe, I’d let you out. _ Hudibras. 

The letting out our love to mutable objects doth but en¬ 
large our hearts, and make them the wider marks for for¬ 
tune to be wounded. Boyle. 

He was let loofe among the woods as foon as he was able 
to ride on horfeback, or carry a gun. Addifon’s Spectator. 

12. To Let blood y is elliptical for to let out blood. To free it 
from confinement; to fuffer it to ftream out of the vein. 

Be rul’d by me ; 

Let’s purge this choler without letting blood. Shakepfeare. 
Hippocrates let great quantities of blood , and opened leveral 
veins at a time. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

13. To Let blood , is ufed with a dative of the perfon whofe 
blood is let. 

Tell him, Catefby, 

His antient knot of dangerous adverfaries 
To-morrow are let blood at Pomfret caftle. Shakefpeare. 
As terebration doth meliorate fruit, fo doth letting plants 
b:ood y as pricking vines, thereby letting forth tears. Bacon. 

14. To Let in. To admit. 

Let in your king, whofe labour’d fpirits. 

Sore wearied in this a&ion of fwift fpeed. 

Crave harbourage within your city walls. Shakefpeare. 
Rofcetes prefented his army before the gates of the city, 
in hopes that the citizens would raife fome tumult, and let 
him in. Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 

What boots it at one gate to make defence, 

And at another to let in the foe, 

Effeminately vanquifh’d. Milton’s AgoniJles. 

The more, tender our fpirits are made by religion, the 
more eafy we are to let in grief, if the caufe be innocent. 

Taylor’s Rule of Holy Living. 
They but preferve the afhes, thou the flame. 

True to his fenfe, but truer to his fame, 

Fording his current, where thou find’ft it low, 

Let’ft in thine own to make it life and flow. Denham. 
To give a period to my life, and to his fears, you’re 
welcome; here’s a throat, a heart, or any other part, ready 
to let in death, and receive his commands. Denhajn. 

It is the key that lets them into their very heart, and en¬ 
ables them to command all that is there. South’s Sermons. 

There are pi&ures of fuch as have been diftinguifhed by 
their birth or miracles, with inferiptions, that let you into the 
name and hiftory of the perfon reprelented. Addifton 

Moft hiftorians have fpoken of ill fuccefs, and terrible 
events, as if they bad been let into the fecrets of providence 
and made acquainted with that private conduft by which the 
world is governed. Addifon’s Spettatory N°. 482. 

Thefe are not myfteries for ordinary readers to be let 
. int0 ' . Addifon’s Spectatory N . 221. 

As loon as they have hewn down any quantity of the 
rocics, they let in their fprings and refervoirs amono- their 

WOrks. /Jiyr 0 

As we rode through the town, I was let into thfclSalm 
of all the inhabitants ; one was a dog, another a wheln and 

I< an r! h LFT CUr ' T a -IT Add '<fin's Freeholder. 

l 5 • k° Let in. To procure admiffion. 

They fhould fpeak properly and corredly, whereby thev 
eafily ^ ^ th ° UghtS mt0 other mens min ds the^oie 

Let off. To difeharge. Originally ufed of ^ 0L ^ e ' 
difmifled from the gripe, and therefore fuffered to fly offThl 
foing; now applied to guns. 7 the 

Charging my piftol only with powder I firft j 

the emperor not to be afraid', and La 7 t\t off in g 

To T LET ° U n T ° ] c eafe ° Ut; t0 gIve to hire or farm.^ 
oppo£ ET * tettan> Saxon -] To hinder; to obftruct; 

Their fenfes are not letted from enjoying their obje&s; 


to 


we 


LET 

have the impediments of honour, and the torments of qon- 

feience. j 

To glorify him in all things, is to do nothing whereby the 
name of God may be blafphemed ; nothing whereby the fai- 
vatiori of Jew or Grecian, or any in the church of Chrift 7 
may be let or hindered. Hookery b. ri 

Leave; ah leave off, whatever wight thou be. 

To let a weary wretch from her due reft,- 

And trouble dying foul’s tranquillity. Fairy SJueen. 

Wherefore do ye let the people from their works; go you 
Unto your burdens; Exod. v. 4. 

The myftery of iniquity doth already work ; only he who 
now letteth will let , until he be taken out of the way. 2 Theft. 
I will work, and who will let it. Ifa. xliiri II. 

And now no longer letted of his prey, 

He leaps up at it with enrag’d defire, 

O’erlooks the neighbours with a wide furvey, 

And nods at every houfe his threatening fire. Dryden. 

19. To Let, when it fignifies to permit or leave, has let in the 
preterite and part, paffive ; but when it fignifies to hinder * it 
has letted ; as, multa ?tie impedierunt , many things have letted 
me. Introduction to Grammar. 

To Let. v. n. To forbear ; to withold himfelf. 

After king Ferdinando had taken upon him the perfon of 
a fraternal ally to the king, he would not let to counfel the 
kings Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Let. n.f. [from the verb.] Hindrance; obftacle; obftruc- 
tion ;. impediment. 

The fecret lets and difficulties in public proceedings are 
innumerable and inevitable. Hooker , b. i. 

* Solyman without let prefented his army before the city of 
Belgrade. ^ Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks , 

It had been done e’er this, had I been conful; 

We had had no ftop, no let. Benj. Johnfori s’ Catiline. 

Juft judge, two lets remove ; that free from dread, 

I may before thy high tribunal plead. Sandys on Job. 

To thefe internal dii'pofitions to fin add the external op¬ 
portunities and occasions concurring with them, and re¬ 
moving all lets and rubs out of the way, and making the 
path of deftruaion plain before the finner’s face ; fo that he 
may run his courfe freely. South 

et, the termination of diminutive words, from lyre Saxon* 
little, (mall. 5 * 7 


Let 


little, fmall. 

Letha'rgick. adj. [lethargique, Fr. from lethargy .Sleepv 
beyond the natural power of fleep. 

Vengeance is as if minutely proclaimed in thunder from 
heaven, to gtve men no reft in their fins, till they awake from 
the lethargick fleep, and arife from lo dead, fo mortiferous a 

fiate \ . . .. T , Hammond's Fundamentals. 

Let me but try if I can wake his pity 

mm F ir I st-f- ft .7. D ' 


From his lethargick fleep. 


Denham’s Sophy. 


«S y j t) 

A lethargy demands the fame cure arid diet as an ano 

L St”“ tfa “ £pi 

A grain of glory mixt with humblenefs. 

Lures both a fever, and lethargic/meCs r, , 

LETHARGY [MWsf leZrgle, Fr.] A rnold 
drowfinefs ; a fleep from which one cannot be kipt aw^ke 
The lethargy muft have his quiet courfe • P k 
It not, he foams at mouth, and by and bv 
Breaks out to lavage madnefs o/,J- ^ _ , 

TIioufJi Ins -1 w 1; JS3Z~* *' 

ih m 'X 'f and i )' ct 11 fell a 

rias leiz d his powers towards publick ca-rc o ^a 'a 
He fleeps like death. P cares and dangers, 

Europe lay then under a deep letbarn ■ -n So tb- 

wife to be refeued from it but iJT d , was 110 otlie r- 
mightily. ’ 1 b y one th « would cry 

A lethargy is a lighter fort of opoplexv and ALA?' 
fame cure and diet 1 P ^ 5 ^ demands the 

Le'thargied, adj. [from the noun.] Laid jaJA’ ” DUt ' 

a 5 u$i w " le ”’ ” i “ K ??* ‘ 

Le’the [A^„.] Oblivion; a dratglfoToblwi’f ^ 
Inlft C0 ;r, er "'S Wine hath ftee Pt our (bnfe ^ 

In loft and delicate lithe. c L, r f me 

Lethe,, the river of oblivion, rolls^ ^ 

Her wat’ry iabyrinth, which whrv r a • t 
T , Forgets both joy and gHef. Wh ° fo drmks 
Le tter. n. j. £from let .] Milton. 

1. One who lets or permits. 

2. One who hinders. 

I'E'TTEr! TT I'i'hi' i'll 35 3 b,ood l«Mr. 

Latin, and Heb™ w Wa ° W “ tien over Ilim in letters of Greek 
Thou whorefon Zed ! thou unnecelTaty left ^ f. 
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Shakef. 

ir A. 


























































































































































